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MARCH. 
Tue Spring has arrived —yet there is not a flower in the 
fields or gardens, not a singing bird warbling in the forests, 
and the leaf-buds of the trees are scarcely swollen with 
waking vegetation. The anemones and the violets are still 
buried under the snows and ices of winter, while the hot 
noon-day sun is pouring down upon the earth, with a power 
almost equal to the fervid heat of summer. Many of the 
early birds, following the southerly winds that occasionally 
prevail for a few days, and tempted by the bright sunshine 
of the season, have arrived from their winter residence 
among the southern myrtle and orange bowers — yet they 
do not sing, but keep up a continual discontented chirping, 
as if they were debating whether they should remain here, 
or return to their late abodes. Often have I pitied these lit- 
tle bewildered songsters, who have so unseasonably returned 
from the regions of perpetual summer, when afier commen- 
cing their morning lays, as if they believed the vernal pro- 
mises of the rising sun, they were soon obliged to flee into 
the depths of the woods, to find a shelter from the driving 
snow-storm. 
Our climate, being a mixture of the weather of two other 
Jatitudes pouring in upon us in constant alternation, is the 
most deceitful of all climates inthe world. The true March 
weather of our own latitude, very different from that which 
is usually prevalent during the month, is that beautiful Ital- 
ian serenity, which sometimes for a day, but seldom for 
more than a few hours, prevails, while the sun is bright and 
the airis calm. Such is the weather which we should, at 
this season, constantly enjoy, but for our northern and south- 
ern neighbors, who interfering with our own comfort, blow 
alternately hot and cold, upon our temperate region. Allter- 
nating with each other, and crowding out the proper weather 
of this latitude, and struggling, as it were, for the mastery, 
are two winds. one that sweeps across the Canadas and 
brings hither the cold of the polar regions, and the other 
that comes from the Gulf of Mexico, and brings hither the 
summer breezes of the tropics. The beautiful moderate 
temperature, which always prevails in this part of the coun- 
try, during a calm either in Spring or Autumn, seems evi- 
dently, from that circumstance, to be the true weather of our 
latitude. The north and south winds are intruders that in- 
terrupt the happiness and comfort we should otherwise en- 
joy, in the open air, at all times excepting the three months 
of winter. Our climate may not therefore be not unaptly 
compared to a village that is peopled with a set of quiet and 
peaceful inhabitants, but visited by troublesome people from 
the adjoining villages, who by their quarrels with each other, 
keep it in a constant uproar, leaving the villagers, only an 
occasional respite, during their absence, when all again is 
quiet and tranguil. 
We are situated in the middle of the temperate zone, where 
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encounters, they drive the true and lawful sovereign of the 
weather corapletely from his throne, and banish him awhile 
from our territories. In the meantime we feel none of the 
influence of his benignant sway, but are constantly torment- 


ed with the frozen currents that greet us fromthe north, and 


the languid sultry breezes from the south. Hence if we 
have cold in March —it isa cold that will soon be succeeded 
by warmth; and if we have clouds —they bring darkness, 
that will soon be succeeded by sunshine. We see none of 
those melancholy clouds, so common in the dreary portion 
of Autumn, that remain, for weeks, brooding over the land- 
scape, as if the heavens were hung in mourning for the de- 
|parture of flowers; none of that ominous darkness, in the 


woods, glens and valleys, denoting that the sun has at 
length quietly surrendered ‘tothe frosty conqueror, and in 
his surrender has dispensed with the light of his countenance. 


Oceasionally, for the space of one day, when the two strug- 
gling foes have rested a moment in their warfare, the true 
native weather of our latitude will spring up and bless us 


with a short season of delightful tranquillity. It is at such 


times, that we begin to look about us over the face of na- 


ture, among the warm retreats in the woods and mountains, 


to see whether the flowers are beginning to peep above the 


earth, and to watch the earliest budding of vegetation. 
While searching for these little harbingers of spring, we 
often meet a few twittering blue-birds, that have been tempt- 


ed to advance prematurely into our territories, by the south- 


ern gales, which they have followed in their course from the 
Floridas. Sometimes in the very last part of the month, 
you may discover under the sunny slope of a rocky preci- 
pieeythat faces to the south and is sheltered by surrounding 
hills and woods, in a little sunny retreat, a delicate blossom 
of the early anemone, (Hepatica Triloba) which in the 
depths of its seclusion, has escaped the blasts of the latter 
winter. It there seems tv a fanciful view, as if some moun. 
tain Dryad, who had made her abode among the deep recesses 
of these fern-clad hills, had with her own fostering hands 
cherished this little blossom, and protected it from the frosts 
and snows. While sauntering thus about the fields, rejoi- 
cing in what seems to be the actual return of Spring. the 
fierce north wind commences his raging anew, drives you 
homeward by’ his attacks, and ere another morning, the 
birds lie concealed in the depths of the woods, whither they 
have been driven by a snow storm, and alli hearts are again 
saddened by the universal aspect of winter. 

It is pleasing to watch the progress and movements of a 
snow-storm, while the flakes are thickly falling from the 
skies, and the drifts are rapidly accumulating along the 
borders of the fences, and in the lanes and hollows. Sucha 
spectacle affords peculiar pleasure, during this month, when 
we know that the storm cannot long remain the victor, and 
that he must soon yield up his ermine honors to the fiery 
monarch of the south. Perhaps there has been no wind to 


disturb the snow flakes, as they were deposited upon the 


branches of the trees, to which the moist wind causes them 


to adhere, and to hang from them, in feathery clusters, like 





we are about equally exposed to the influence of winds, both 
from the frigid zone and the tropics. The Indian Summer, 
as it is called, that generally visits us during a few weeks in 
October and November, is the proper weather of our climate 
at that season; prevailing at a time when the contention 
between the winds from opposite points has ceased, on ac- 
count of the greater equality of temperature in the polar 
and tropical latitudes. The January thaw prevails, on the 
contrary, at a time when the proper weather of our latitude 
is cold and freezing, it being then mid-winter ; and this phe- 
nomenon is evidently produced by the prevalence of south- 
erly winds, while they retain the ascendancy over the cur- 
rents which had previously poured down with vengeance 
from the north. 

During the present month, the struggle between the Aus. 
tral and Boreal wiads is at its height; and in their fierce 


the depending lichens we behold in a dark forest of cypresses. 
Then do we see throughout the woods, the mimic splen- 
dor of June, and the plumage of snow that hangs from the 
branches, revives in fancy’s eye the white clustering blos- 
soms of the orchards, in early summer. 

Sometimes when the forests are completely wreathed with 
snow flakes, and the earth is clothed with an interminable 
robe of ermine, the full moon rises in splendor upon the 
landscape, and illumines the whole scene with a kind of un- 
earthly brilliancy. If you wake out of sleep, into a sudden 
view of this mingled prospect of grandeur and beauty, 
though your mind be oppressed with a burden of the most 
melancholy dreams, it is impossible, without cheerfulness, to 
contemplate the lovely scene which is now spread before your 
sight. The unblemished purity of the snow picture, ere 
your senses are awakened to a full and realizing knowledge 
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of your situation, glows upon your entranced vision, like a 
scene from that fairy world of unimaginable loveliness, 
which has often gleamed upon the soul in its lonely reveries, 
during our youthful season of romance and poetry. And 
when the early rays of the morning penetrate through these 
feathery branches, spreading over the white and spotless 
hills of snow, a beautiful rosy tinge, like the hues that bur- 
nish the silvery clouds of sunset, and kindling up amidst the 
glittering fleece that is wreathed around the branches, all the 
changeable colors of the rainbow, you are compelled to ex- 
claim that the summer landscape, with all its verdure and 
flowery magnificence, was never more lovely than this tran- 
sitory scene of beauty. Yet the brilliancy of this spectacle 
passes away, like the rainbow itself, almost while you are 
gazing upon its fantastic splendor. A brisk current of wind 
which so generally, at this season, springs up freshly, before 
the sun is many hours high, scatters from the branches, like 
the falling leaves of Autumn, all the false honors which 
have garlanded the forests, and in less than one forenoon, 
they have disappeared forever. 

The change which has taken place in the appearance of 
the sun at his rising, since the opening of this month, may 
be regarded as one of the usual indications of the reviving 
spring. The atmosphere, on clear mornings, is now more 
heavily loaded with vapors, than is usual in the clear morn- 
ings of winter. The exhalations of the preceding day, have 
been descending in frosty dews by night upon the plains, 
and seem to be gathered thickly about the horizon, and 
yield to the Arst beams of the sun a tint of redness, not un- 
like the crimsoned refractions of a summer morning. The 
sun, in mid-winter, whep there are no vapors resting upon 
the lakes and meadows, and the cold winds have frozen up 
every source of exhaling moisture, rises immediately into a 
pure transparent atmosphere. But as the spring advances, 
and the sun rises higher into the zenith, the evaporation in- 
creases, the atmosphere on the mornings of clear days is 
charged with refractory vapors, and every mead and valley 
is crowned at sunrise with wreaths of mist that are painted 
with the hues of the rainbow. Hence the crimson haze that 
succeeds the dawn, cenotes that the icy fountains are un- 
locked, and that the streams and rivulets are again pouring 
their dewy offerings into the skies. 

March is an unpleasant month for rambling. It has none 
of the serenity of settled winter, nor the baliny softness of 
spring. There is but little comfort abroad, either for the 
feet upon the ground we tread, or for the sensations in the 
air we breathe. If you clothe yourself according to the 
mildness of a vernal murning, to ramble at any distance, 
you are liable, ere the completion of your route, to be chilled 
with the sudden cold, that so often increases with the cleva- 
tion of the sun ; and if you prepare, with your furs and win- 
ter garments, to encounter a severe cold, that seems to be 
threatened by the frosty chills of the early morning, you 
may find yourself oppressed with heat, before you have 
ended your walk. Still I would not relinquish my rambles, 
except in storms, or the severest cold. It is Pleasant to 
roam abroad, at this time, though it be our object but to 
watch the breaking up of the ices, and the progress of the 
thousand new made rivulets, that leap down the snowy 
mountains, towards the grand reservoir of waters. And 
there are places always to be found, which are inviting to 
the solitary pedestrian, during the most uncomfortable sea- 
sons, — on the sunny slope of a chain of hills, the southern 
border of a wood, or along underneath the banks of the sea- 
side, whose high-blaffs protect one from the winds, and 
whose sandy beach affords a dry and agreeable promenade. 

People, who have always lived in the interior of the coun- 
try, can have but little conception of the pleasures of a sea- 
side ramble. Among the lakes and rivers, and hills and 
valleys, of a country landscape, which they have surveyed, 
though there may be found an endless variety of pastoral 
beauty, yet there is nothing that will compare with the sub- 
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limity and grandeur of a water-prospect. on the banks of the | 
| BY WILLIAM B. TAPPARN, 
| 


ocean. Neither can such a view be fully appreciated by 
those who have beheld it only from the harbor of a large 
city, where so many of the works of art cover and conceal), 
its native magnificence, and withdraw your mind from the 
solemn but cheerful contemplations that would otherwise be 
awakened by the scene. You must go forth upon the soli- 
tary shores, at a distance from the abodes of men, and walk 

upon the high bluffs that project far enough into the sea to Delicious to the lip of man. 

afford you a sight of a complete hemisphere of waters, to|| He smete it thrice, “ And Israel! ” 

. . , . He muttered thus in scorning then — 
obtain a jast idea of a sea prospect. J have looked from the} filed sandiitiomnaaen eed 
deck of a sailing ship, when nothing on al! sides of me was From rocks for ye, rebellious men ? ” 
to be seen, but the ocean, which was bounded only by the 
circle that seemed to divide the dark blue of the waters from 
the more etherial azure of the skies ; yet while viewing such 
a scene, my emotions, though sublime and solemn, were not 
agreeable. But when this blue expanse of waters, divides 
the prospect equally with the landscape, that is spread out 
in a luxuriant variety of woodland, plain and mountain, as 
viewed from an elevated promontory, the emotions excited 
by the sublimity of the scene, on the one hand, are softened 
into tranquil pleasure, by the beauty and loveliness of the 
opposite prospect. 

Though the fields, at this time, may afford to the mere 
virtaoso but few inducements for rambling, yet the treasures 
of the sea-shore are as abundant as at any other season. 
The collector of shells will find no great variety of raré cu- 
riosities on our New England coast; but there are matters 
every where to be found which are not contemptible to the 
sight. It is not, however, for the purpose of collecting curi- 
osities to enrich the variety of one’s cabinet that the true 
lover of nature would ramble on the sea-shore, though it 
were sitrewed with the greatest abundance of minerals, 
shells and corals. With respect to my own feelings, almost 
all aature’s beautiful productions lose their charms in my 
sight, as soon as they are removed from her domains. | 
love to view them, in connection with the scenes for whose 
embellishment they were evidently created ; and a garden, 
planted with the fairest flowers of all climes, soon languishes 
upon my sight, which views with raptures a solitary violet, 
blooming under a shelter of mosses, in a barren plain, sur- 
rounded by nothing but sedges and wild heath-grass. Every 
object becomes more charming when associated with some 
agreeable moral sentiment —and who will deny that a soli- 
tary and peacefui cottage in the wilderness, is a more inter- 
esting object to the feelings, than all the courtly splendor of 
a city ? 

There is no month which is so apt an emblem as March, 
with its constant and unexpected changes of weather, its 
sunshine and gloom, its winds and calms, of the vicissitudes 
of human life. On the present day, the gales are wafting 
upon their wings, as the hopes of youth are borne upon the 
fancy, all the gay promises of spring ; to-morrow the cold 
blasts of winter are pouring down from the frozen regions 
of the north, and all the vernal hopes of yesterday are cloud- 
ed with disappointment. On one day of our lives, every 
circumstance seems to promise immediate happiness ; — the 
next, upon its arrival, brings nothing but the dismal evi- 
Gence of the deceitfulness of those promises. Thus the 
flattering prognostics of the weather signs of to-day are fal- 
sified by the wintry clouds and tempestuous gales of to-mor- 
row. Still in the midst of all these vicissitades of climate, 
there is always a satisfactory assurance, that the alterna- 
tions of cold and heat, gloom and sunshine, will settle down 
at last into the general calm of summer, which must, in the 
course of nature, soun arrive. And thus while surrounded 
by the adygrsities of life, which come upon us like wintry 
winds in March, when we are looking for spring, there is 
always a hope existing in our minds, that a tranquil and 
summer prosperity will ere long take the place of our pres. 
ent troubles and calamities. But alas! the calm and beau- 
tifal sammer of life in its due season does not always gree: 
us—sometimes on account of our own imprudence and 
vices, but oftener on account of the imperfections of the so 
eial state in which we live ;—and we continue until death 
subject to an endless series of troubles aud misfortunes, in- 
terrupted only by an occasional gleam of happiness; and 
our whole sojourn on earth, resembles from youth to age. 
one feug continued month of March. w.F. 
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I. 
Wits angry blow he smote the rock, 
} The obedient waters freely ran,— 
Refreshing to the herd and flock, 


Ul. 

Heaven hears, and for this single sin, 
Its high displeasure waxeth hot ; 

The fruitful land he thought to win, 
He may behold, but enter not. 

O God, if now the wand’rer found 
For his one error doom like this, 

Who of our race could feel the ground 
Secure, of hope for Canaan’s bliss ! 





GEMS, 





SELECTED FOR THE MAGAZINE. 





Serr Resrecr.— To contemplate the frailty, to witness the 
errors of the species to which we belong, is to mortify that 
jself-love which is inherent in our natures ; yet to be dissat- 
jisfied with others, is to be convinced of our own superiority. 
[t is totriumph while we condemn— it is to pity while we 
sympathize. But when we become dissatisfied with our- 
selves; when a proud consciousness of former strength 
unites itself with a sense of existing weakness; when the 
heart has no feeling to turn to for solace; when the mind 
has no principle to resort to for support; when. suffering is 
unalleviated by self-esteem, and no feeling of internal ap-| 
probation soothes the irritation of the discontented spirit ; 
then all is hopeless, cold and gloomy, and misery becomes 
aggravated by the necessity which our pride dictates, of) 
concealing it almost from ourselves. 











Hinvoo Rites. —The institutes of a religion which form 
a regular system of superstitious rites, sanctioned by all 
that can secure the devotion of the multitude, are rigidly 
jobserved by the followers of Brahma; and among the many 
splendid festivals held in honor of their gods, there is none 


ushered in by rural sounds and rural games. “It is thus,’’ 
say the Puranas, or holy text, “she was awakened by Brah- 
ma, during the night of the gods.” 





Tue Goop axp Evin or rats Worip. —It is impious to 
suppose that God created man to taste bitterness only ; it is 
also folly ; since, formed as we are, the existence of evil pre-) 
supposes that of good: for the suffering that we endure is) 
but the loss of happiness we have enjoyed, or the privation| 
of that we sigh for: and though the pride of human virtue! 
may resist the conviction, yet the energy of intellect, the | 
fortitade of virtue, or the zeal of faith, can have no value in| 
our eyes, but as they lead to the happiness of others or to| 
The object even of religion itself, points out to us| 





our own. 


. view to his own immediate or distant happiness. 


faith preferreth?” 


Resistance oF Evit.—It is instinct to desire — it is rea-| 
son to resist ! 


of the world to come, he must trample beneath his feet the 
pleasures of that which is. 





DescrirTion OF THE Banian Tree. — The Banian tree is 
the mighty monarch of the eastern furests ; at once the most 





Axcnirecturs.—A science which is arbitrarily divided 
into five orders — with the same propriety that the Christian 


ble world. The symbol of eternity, from its perpetual ver- 
world might be divided into Gye sects. 


dure and perpetual spring, independent of revolving sea- 
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sons, and defying the decay of time, it stands alone and 
bold, reproducing its own existence, and multiplying its own 
form, fresh and unfaded, amidst the endless generation it 
propagates ; while every branch, as emulous of the parent 
_greatness, throws out its fibrous roots, and fastening in the 
jearth, becomes independent, without being disunited from 
the ancient and original stem. Thus in various directions 
| proceeds the living arcade, whose great and splendid order 


| * . . . . 
|the great architect of the Universe himself designed; while 


above the leafy canopy descend festoons of sprays and fibres, 
which progressively maturing, branch off in lighter arches, 
extending the growing fabric from season to season, and sup- 
plying at once, shade fruit and odor, sometimes to mighty 
legions encamped beneath its arms; sometimes to pilgrim 
troops, who make its shade the temple of their worship, and 
celebrate, beneath its gigantic foliage, their holy festivals 
and mystic rites. This tree belongs alone to those mighty 








1 good to be attained. and an evil to be avoided ; it pre-| Convent of religious Hindoos at Lahore. 
scribes to us, as the end of our actions, eternal felicity ; nor }general, provincial and other superiors ; they make vows of 
can a rational being be supposed to act voluntarily, but with||obedience, chastity, and poverty ; they eat but once a day. 
That|/The chief tenet of their order is, to avoid doing to others 
good can indeed alone be termed happiness, which is the||what they themselves would not wish to endure ; they suffer 
most lasting, the most pure— and is not that “the good that||injuries with patience, and do not return a blow. They are 


regions, where God created man, and man beheld his Creator. 





In most of the lesser productions of our times, there is an 
under current of ridicule, intended against the reader or the 
subject, as if the writer did not depend for consequence upon 
his profession, but had some other source of dignity in re- 
serve; and would wish, like Congreve, to be regarded as a 
fine gentleman. No one with such a feeling should ever 
become an author ; for whoever believes himself above the 
regard arising from the reputation of a great writer, is un- 
worthy of being ranked at all among authors. No man was 
ever great in the republic of letters, who did not conceive its 
honors worthy of the most serious pursuit. 





Reuicious Zear.— The zeal of Christianity should never 
forsake the mild spirit of its fundamental principles ; in the 
excess of its warmest enthusiasm, it should be tempered by 
charity, guided by reason, and regulated by possibility. 
Forsaken by these, it ceases to be the zeal of religion, and 
becomes the spirit of fanaticism, tending only to sever man 
from man, and to multiply the artificial sources of aversion 
by which haman society is divided, and human happiness 
destroyed. Too often has the cross been raised under the 
influence of a sentiment diametrically opposite to the spirit 
of the doctrine of him who suffered on it, and who came not 
to destroy, but to save mankind. Too often has it been 
raised by those whose minds were guided by an evil and 
interested policy, fatal to the effects which it sought to ac- 
complish, and who lifted to heaven, hands stained with the 
blood of those to whom they had been sent to preach the 


so picturesque and none so imposing, as that instituted in| religion of peace, of love and of salvation ; for even the zeal 
bonor of Durga, the goddess of Nature, whose festival is|/of religion, when animated by human passions, may become 


fatal in its excess, and that daring fanaticism which gives 
force and activity to the courage of the man, may render 
merciless and atrocious the zeal of the bigot. 





Woman. —O, woman! nature which made you fair, made 
you loveliest in the expression of her best feeling ; and the 
most perfect loveliness of a cold insensibility becomes re- 
volting and deformed, compared to that intelligence of beau- 
ty, Which rushes upon the countenance from the heart that 
is filled with a pure and ardent affection: then thought 
breathes upon the lip, independent of sound; and the eye 
images in a glance all that the soul could feel in an age! 





Hixnoo Convent — Monsieur de Theuenot speaks of a 
They have a 


forbidden even to look upon a woman. 





Presupices and Prerossessions.—It is long, very long, 


The struggle is sometimes too much for the!|before the strongest mind, in obedience to the dictates of 
imperfection of humanity. Man, to be greatly good, must|/prudence and pride, can dismiss from its thoughts the object 
be supremely miserable; man to secure his future happi-| of an habitual meditation, before it can strike out some new 
aess must sustain his existing evil; and to enjoy the felicity | line of existence, foreign to its most cherished sentiments 


and dearest views. It is long, very long, before we can 
look calmly into the deserted heart, and behold unmoved, a 
dreary void, where late some image erected by our hopes, 
filled from the source of pleasure, every artery with the tide 
of gladness. It is difficult for human reason to argue away 


stupendous and the most beautiful production of the vegeta-||passion, by cold and abstract principles, and to substitute 


the torpor of indifference for the pang of disappointment ; — 
but it is still more difficult for human fortitude, though ac- 
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tuated by the highest human virtue, to tear asunder the ties ||of her childhood for the dangers of the ocean and the hard-|, judicious! Character was visible in all its combinations : 
of love, in all their force and vigor, ere habit may have soft-||ships of an Indian exile; but such have not studied the|/it spoke of economy, just arrangement and fancy, while little 
ened their strength, or satiety relaxed their tension. To||promptings of human will, coupled with strong religious||touches of the affections peeped forth from its many com- 
effect this sudden breaking up of the affections, ere they |jenthusiasm. partments. As she gazed on these things, tears gushed 
have been suffered gently to moulder away, in the mild and|; That evening Henry Clayborne came to hear his final sen-|| forth, and she heard not Isabel’s light footstep until her arms 
sure decay of consuming time, the silent, certain progress of|/tence: he felt what it would be, for Isabel’s touching wel-||were thrown around her. 
mortal oblivion, some power more than human, is requisite. ||come told more than words. It was not the downcast blush|| “I would that you had not witnessed these emotions,” 
of common acceptance, but the frank, determined glow of a||said her mother, almost coldly. “You have chosen your 
holy resolution. path, and leave me to go down coldly to mine. Strangers 

“This kindness augurs well for me,” he said, fondly, as||are to occupy the heart which I have trained for eighteen 
he held her confiding hand, “ but I have come resolved not|/years. But go. Console yourself as you will, midnight 
to take advantage of it. Better, dearest, is it for me to|/and tears are my portion.” 
brave this wild path alone. I leave no mother who nursed|| Isabel clung to her mother beseechingly, the lofty look of 
my childhood, to weep over my absence, no father to sigh for|/heroism almost driven from her brow. “Mother, your pa- 
attentions he just begins to realize, no little sister whose||rents doted on you,” she said falteringly, “as you on me— 
opening mind I ought to mould. Besides, 1 am a man, and|/yet you left their arms for an earthly love. How much 
can tread through dangers where your softer spirit would || greater is the duty that calls me from you—to give salva- 
droop. I could not bear, love, to see this white brow”? —|/tion to the lost, life to the dying! “Oh, mother,” she con- 
‘and he pressed his lips to it with subdued homage —“ burn-|/tinued grasping her hand with kindling eye and solemn ges- 
jing beneath those sultry skies ; I could not bear that these||ture, “should I die in this enterprise, go boldly to the court 
tender feet should fail in the wilderness, nor that your intel-|/of heaven and ask for your child. How proud will be your 
lectual powers and affectionate heart should languish for|/joy, to see the weak and humble girl you nurtured in your 































THE MISSIONARIES,—A TALE. 


BY MRS. CAROLINE GILMAN, 








THE RESOLUTION. 


Oxe summer twilight, two girls yet in the opening bloom 
of life were resting on a rural seat by the borders of a south- 
ern river. The fingers of one rested between the closed 
leaves of a book, while the glow of a communicated thought 
from its pages dwelt on her abstracted countenance; and the 
other was pointing out the softening glories of the western 
sky. An artist might have lingered near that lovely spot. 
Above and around were spread the branches of an oak, from 


which the gray moss hung quietly in the hush of nature, 
sweeping the greensward below ; a garden, rich with flowers, 
lay near in front of the white walls of the family mansion ; 
an amphitheatre of woods enclosed the planted fields, form- 
ing a green curve in the distance, stopping where the river, 
beautifully clear, came in with its graceful flow at the foot 
of the oak, one huge branch of which looked at its own 
glossy leaves and gray drapery mirrored in the waters; a 
warmly tinted sky broke in bright flickerings through the 
leaves and tinged the stream ; while the birds of day flitted 
to their nests with farewell strains. The only other sounds 
that interrupted the stillness, were the plash of an oar, and 
the distant horn or chorus of the negroes. 

“Look up, Isabel,” said the speaking girl, “from that 
book, to this glorious sunset. “It is worth a thousand vol- 
umes!” 

Isabel shook her head gravely, her downcast eyes bent to 
the turf at her feet. At length she sighed and said, ‘Cousin 
Ellen, a solemn duty is pending over me, which makes me 
blind and deaf even to these great natural manifestations of 
deity. I begin to feel with a thrilling consciousness, that I 
have no right to linger over these scenes of my early joys. 
This book describes the wants of the heathen, the poor hea- 
then, who when they look at nature acknowledge no crea- 
ting hand, and if they possess a friend dear to me as you are, 
Ellen, know nothing of that world where such friendship 
shall be made brighter and unbroken through eternal years.” 

A soft and solemn depth was in the tones of the speaker, 
and her full dark lids were wet with tears. 

“ And can you be willing to think for a moment,” said 
Ellen, “of leaving your well defined fireside duties, your 
father, your mother, and little Rosalie, for an uncertain 
sphere among the heathen ?”’ 

“‘There is nothing uncertain in the missionary’s path,” 
exclaimed the enthusiast, as she rose and clasped her hands 
with an onward gesture. ‘Every step he takes is heaven- 
ward, every sorrow he endures adds a gem to his immortal 
crown. Yes, dear garden, where my childhood’s foot has 
trod, skies that have so long looked down upon me, birds 
which have sung me songs from year to year, father, mother, 
sister, farewell! A prophetic hope of good is upon me. I 
must go.” 

“ With which of these handsome students are you about 
to partake the crown of martyrdom?” said Ellen, archly, 
yet trying to suppress the smile on her lips. 

“‘ With Henry Clayborne, as his wedded wife,” said Isabel 
with dignity, scarcely a blush tinging the delicate hue of her 
cheek. 

Ellen turned deadjy pale—a rush as of sudden winds 
sounded through her brain; but recovering instantly, she 
stooped to caress a tame fawn which was browsing at her 
side. We will not penetrate the secrets of that young heart ; 
like many others it must bend or break in loneliness, but 
too happy if it can suffer unseen. Isabel, absorbed in the 
contemplation of her own lofty purposes, did not observe the 
agitation of her cousin. These almost masculine purposes 
belonged to a young and seemingly fragile being; but it is 
wonderful how feminine enthusiasm bears up the frail and 
delicate, where seemingly stronger spirits fail. One who 
noted Isabel’s slight figure, and looked into the soft depths 
of her eyes, and heard her gentle voice, would never have 
dreamed that she could voluntarily leave the feathered nest 








sympathy. Be my bride, and with that claim upon you | 
shall depart braced for danger— but I must go alone. My 
dreams were terrific last night ; and when I awoke, the glow 
of the missionary was lost in the tremor of the lover. You 
must remain, my Isabel.” 

“ You have been tempted, Henry,” said the brave girl, 
caressing the hand she held. “Goud has withdrawn his 
countenance from you, or you would not talk thus. My pa- 
rents will shortly feel a holy pride in their bold missionary 
girl, as friend after friend gathers round to hear of her wel- 
fare with religious sympathy. Besides, Henry, who should 
think of such ties when God calls? We must tread the 
waves at the voice of Jesus. His voice is near, I hear it 
now. Help, Father, help, or we perish,” she exclaimed, and 
her face glowed like an angel’s as she sank on her knees 
with clasped hands and prayerful eyes. “Shall we sink 
while he is by? Look on thy servants in this hour of need ; 
the storm of temptation is near, the billows rage, put forth 
thy hand and save.” 

Henry knelt beside her ; he caught the soaring enthusiasm 
of his promised bride —his voice was not heard, but his lips 
moved. In those moments of stillness a sublime self-dedica- 
tion had been made. They both rose. “We go together,” 
he whispered, and folded her to his heart. 





A MOTHER’S TRIALS. 


There were busy preparations for the bridal and voyage. 
Religion, love, friendship were active ; and even strangers, 
as they heard the story of the self-immolation of the young 
and beautiful girl, sent in their testimonials of interest. 

When friends entered and bestowed their parting kiss on 
her sister, Rosalie’s pretty eyes filled with tears; but the 
gifts, the bustle, and novelty of preparation soon dried them 
up again. A doubting cast of care was on the father’s brow, 
but he bade God speed and bless his child. Ellen went 
mechanically through her duties. If she was sadder and 
paler than her wont, was it not for Isabel, her dear friend 
and cousin? And how fared it with the mother of the young 
exile ? She busied herself, for she dared not be idle. She 
checked the struggling sigh, and wiped off the gathering 
tear, and her short ejaculatory prayer for patience and sub- 
mission went up when none could hear. Time sped, (how 
soon he flies with moments counted by parting friends!) and 
the bridal was to take place on the morrow, the departure 
the succeeding day. One by one the family retired —the 
mother last, for a troubled and restless emotion made her 
wakeful. As she sat alone, the ticking of the time-piece 
seemed almost shrill to her excited ear. She recalled the 
childish joy of Isabel, when, raised to that old clock, she 
clapped her hands at the revolving moon, whose round face 
looked upon her; there was the little chair, now Rosalie’s, 
in which Isabel had sought ambitiously, but in vain, to rest 
her dimpled feet on the floor. That room could almost tell 
her history. There was the framed and faded sampler, 
mocked by the changing fashions of the day ; the more elab- 
orate and tasteful decorations of the pencil ; the piano which 
had soothed and brightened her varying hours. Was it pos- 
sible that those dear hands should touch its chords no more 
for years, perhaps forever? There was the work-box, the 
quiet but precious instrument over which a woman’s heart 
pours out its home emotions in most unconscious freedom. 
She opened it with a trembling hand. How tasteful, how 










































bosom surrounded by the white robed souls she has rescued 
through Christ's mercy, perchance leading their hymns in 
Heaven as she has done on earth! Oh, mother, will 
they not greet you with a new song of joy ?—‘ Welcome, 
thou whose child has opened unto us the book of life!’” 

Her mother was awed, silenced. She took the dear en- 
thusiast to her arms, stroked the falling hair from her glis- 
tening eyes, and pressing that soft cheek to her bosom said, 
“T will resign thee, beloved —God’s will be done.” 





THE PARTING. 


The bridal was over, the few guests had gone, and silence 
settled on that little group so soon to be severed by rolling 
seas. Isabel touched a few chords on her piano. Abt first 
her hand trembled, and Rosalie, who stood by looking wist- 
fully, wiped her sister’s cheek with her little handkerchief. 
Gradually her fingers became firm as her thoughts possessed 
themselves of her great mission, and her voice full and deep 
as in her freest moments, while she sang to the tune of the 
“ Bride’s Farewell,”’ the touching verses of a southern po- 
etess. 


THE MISSIONARY’S FAREWELL. 


BY MISS MARY PALMER. 


Farewell, mother ! Jesus calls me 
Far away from home and thee ; 
Earthly love no more enthralls me, 
When a bleeding cross I see. 
Farewell, mother — do not pain me 
By thine agonizing wo, 

Those fond arms cannot detain me — 
Dearest mother, I must go. 

Farewell, father! O how tender 

Are the cords that bind me here ; 
Jesus! help me to surrender 

Ali L love, without a tear. 

No—my Saviour! wert thou tearless, 
Leaning @’er the buried dead? 

At this hour, so sad and cheerless, 
Shall not burning tears be shed ? 


Farewell, sister! do not press me 

To thy young and throbbing heart ; 
Oh! no longer now distress me — 
Sister — sister, we must part. 
Farewell, pale and silent brother — 
How I grieve to pain thee so! 

Father — mother — sister — brother — 


Jesus calls — O, let me go! 


Every heart was throbbing, every eye gushing#with tears, 
except that of the rapt singer, who sat with upward look 
like a bird preparing to wing its homeward way to warmer 
skies. 

Rosalie had been cradled in her sister’s arms for three 
years ; that night was her first banishment, and the child 
had sobbed herself to sleep in the little crib assigned to her 
by her mother’s bedside. Isabel sought the slumberer 
alone, for the first time almost overpowered by regrets 
stronger than religious duty. She locked the door, and trode 
lightly tothe bedside. The little sleeper’s face had resumed 
its tranquillity, but there was a deeper fiush than usual on 
her rounded cheek ; and as Isabel put softly aside the entan- 
gled hair on the pillow, she found it wet with tears. Long 
and earnest and loving was the gaze of the missionary’s 
bride ; and as she looked, the chest of the child stirred with 
a prolonged and trembling sob, like the heaving of a billow 
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when the gale has died away. Isabel disengaged one of 
those moist curls, severed it from its }uxuriant companions, | 
and placed it in her bosom, pressing her hand a moment on|| 
her own throbbing heart. The strugg!e passed away —and 
kneeling by the bedside, she whispered a prayer. 

“God and Father of innocence!” she said, “as I love); 
the soul of this little child, so may I love the souls of the 
young benighted ones who are in the darkness of heathen- 





} 





ism. Let me crush every love which would draw me away) Isabel smiled and pressed the hand of her husband. “The 
Lord has not preserved me from a watery grave, that || 
‘should bear a faltering heart. 


from my high calling.” 

She rose from her knees tearless in the might of holy res- 
olution ; and bending over the little girl, kissed her hands 
and forehead, then looking upward, said again, “ God bless 
thee, young angel, and teach me to save kindred souls.” 

A low knock at the door and a tender voice aroused her, 
and with a light tread she left the room. 


THE VOYAGE. 


The young bride at sea! Who has not seen her gush of 
parting sorrow dried slowly away, as one for whom she has 
left all stands near to comfort her! And she is comforted. 
The long, long day, listless to others, is full of thoughts to 
her, for ne watches her steps, her smile, her sigh—bhis fu- 
ture and hers are one. She loves to see the sun-lit waves, 
the evening stars, with him ; and the storm loses its dreadful- 
ness. for she is clasped in his arms amid its tumult. Young, 
confiding bride, be it ever thus even on the ocean of life! 
May thy trim ship tread well the waters, the sky of heaven 
be bright above thee, the winds waft thee kindly on, and he 
who holds the helm be true! 

It was sweet to hear the hymns that rose from time to 
time from the young missionaries in the holy joy of heir! 
souls. Isabel’s voice kindled in rapt delight, until the| 
roughest sailor paused and caught the religious glow. 

There was little to try the fortitude of the missionaries in} 
the voyage, which was marked by the common incidents of 
sea-life, until they entered the bay of Bengal. The day pre- 
vious had been oppressive, there was a stagnation in the air, 
as if its circulation had been suddenly suspended ; and on 
the following morning the experienced commander reefed 
his sails, though the winds as yet but threatened in light 
gusts. A yellow haze loomed athwart the sun, which was 
strangely reflected in the gurgling waters ; this aspect con- 
tinued through the morning. Henry and Isabel observed a 
change in the countenances of the seamen, which at first 
they could scarcely think was authorized by the appearance 
of the heavens, for, though unusual, there was nothing ter- 
rific in the brazen hue of the clouds; but as they continued 
to gaze, there was a mystery in the stillness, as if the foot of 
the Eternal might be treading on his wonderful watery crea- 
tion. After a few hours a steady gale commenced — gi- 
gantic clouds rolled like troubled spirits through the air, and 
as they strode low like seeming monsters above and around, 
Isabel shrank nearer to her husband. At twilight the hur- 
ricane began —and the chafed ship, like a living thing, now 
sank as in despair, now leapt over the swelling billows. 

The missionaries summoned the strength of their souls, 
and awaited in silence God’s will. It was a night of fearful 








|pointed ip the distant shore. 


eyes up-turned, and her lips moving as in prayer. At length | gered with infatuated interest, fainted. On recovering, she 


the welcome sound of relief was heard, the vessel righted, 


and the waves rashed like released prisoners from the deck. 
The morning rose in beauty, and soon the lines of green, 


|so dear to the landsman’s eye, opened on the view. 
said Henry, as he} 
“ Are there no yearnings for|| Home? 


“Is your heart still strong, beloved?” 


friends and home?”’ 


him lead me where he willeth, so I can aid his cause.” 


THE NEW HOME. 


Isabel’s emotions, as she neared the shore of Hindostan, | 


*“ Assist me, my husband, to hate this act 
Again and again I thought I coiild bear to 
Will God 


|said to Henry, 
||more than I do. 
||die thus with you, rather than live without you. 
forgive my idolatry ?” 

At length the young missionaries reached their home. 
And was this the abode of the delicate Isabel? 
The late inmates had died of the fever of the climate, and 
|/no kind hand had arranged the few relics that remained. 

The dwelling consisted of two rooms, made of bainboo and 





} 


I feel strong in his arm, let||thatch, with doors opposite each other; an air of deso- 


jlation prevailed every where around. Day after day Isabel 
\labored with those fair hands so unused to.toil, until an air 
jof comfort wrought its charm around her; then her love of 
the beautiful broke forth; she trained the native shrubbery 


were almost dream-like, and she asked herself as objects of|;around the dwelling, and planted a spot on which her hus- 


strange novelty met her eye, “ What am I, who have ven- 
tured thus ?—an atom amid the ocean; but the Lord careth 
even for the sparrow.” 


The new perfume from the flowers was among the first! 


things that told her of her distance from home. 


“] have toremember,” she said to Henry, “that the same| trammelled down to the physical wants of life. 
God scented these rich blossoms, who gave the odor to my 
let me not forget that he too is the God of) 


garden rose ; 
heathen, as well as of Christian souls.” 

They were touched with the picturesque beauty of the 
scene, as they sailed up one of the mouths of the Ganges. 


Hindoo cottages, in the form of hay-stacks, without chimnies | 


or windows, clustered beneath luxuriant trees, contrasted in 
their rudeness by the more elaborate pagodas. 


of rice and grass of exquisite verdure were spread around,| 


while herds of cattle fed on the banks of the river. 


They were willing, in the devotion of their feelings, to enter 


one of those hovels and begin the work of salvation. But 


new objects arrested their attention, as they journeyed to the! 


seat of the mission. A bridegroom about ten years of age, 
was carried in a palankeen crowned with flowers, followed 
by a procession with musical instruments. 


thoughts of the rational and simple rites of her own betrothal. 

The next object that called prayer deep from the souls of 
the strangers, was the worship of Jug 
painted wooden idol, before which immense multitudes as- 
sembled with overwhelming shouts. 


down their eyes at the sacrilege, and remembered the sim-| 
ple church at home, where spiritual prayers were the choicest’ 


gift to heaven. 


Their curiosity was attracted by a rude kind of basket, | 
suspended from a tree. 


On looking within they discovered 
the partially devoured remains of a little child. 


Rosalie pillowed on her mother’s bosom. 
But the most horrible scene to Isabel in this memorable 


journey, and one which Henry would willingly have spared 
her, was the sacrifice of a woman to the manes of her hus-! 


band. In vain the missionaries tried to move away from 


Wide fields} 
But a! 


. . . | 
glance at the inhabitants concentrated the thoughts of the 
missionaries, and fixed them on the worth of human souls.) 


Tears started to, 
Isabel’s eyes as they followed this idle pageant, at the, 


- | 
gernaut, the miserably 


Henry and Isabel cast} 


Isabel shud-! 
dered, and thought of the happy home of her childhood, and. 


||band’s eye might gratefully repose as he sat at his daily 
studies ; but alas, hunger and heat and debility often took 
from her the power of more than necessary effort. Nothing 
is more wearying to an ardent missionary, who has sacri- 
ficed every thing for spiritual good, than to find himself 
Isabel felt 
this pressure a trial almost more than she could bear —and 
it was a day of prayerful thanksgiving for her, when she 
was permitted, by the employment of other hands in menial 
occupation, to aid her husband in teaching. His labors 
were lightened by her active spirit, and it was a blessing to 
her soul to toil with him, to listen to his earnest voice as he 
preached of salvation. And O, how beautiful he was to 
her, as he stood with earnest eyes and gestures breaking the 
bread of life to the benighted souls around him; and then, 
when evening came, they could sit by their open door, and 
inhale the perfume of their garden, and talk of distant 
America. Were they happy? Troubled thoughts and fore- 
||bodings sometimes shot through their minds, like an ice-bolt, 













||for death might come and sever them; conversions were 
slow ; brutish ignorance or ingenious skepticism baflled their 
dearest hopes ; the seed which they planted seemed thrown 
on stony hearts, but still their faith was firm ; strong prayer 
went up daily, hourly, from the temple of their hearts, 
though all others were closed against them; faith looked 
with her bright, keen glance beyond the present hour, and 
showed them precious souls redeemed by their toils. 

In the midst of these emotions, Henry was seized with the 
fever of the climate. Poor Isabel left ali for him. Night 
and day she bent over his pillow, and forgot that it was 
wrong to idolize an earthly form ; all memory, all hope were 
lost in the present thought of his possible death. He recov- 
ered. How sweet it was to present him the first fruits from 
their little garden, to bring him one by one his manuscripts 
and books, to see the faint glow of health kindle on his 
cheek, to aid his faltering steps, to feel the cold hand which 
had so lately burned and throbbed beneath her touch! Isa- 
bel sat at his feet, and looked and looked, until tears started 
to her eyes for love and joy. 


| 


| 





| 





DEATH. 


One evening Henry was summoned to his wife’s apart- 
She had given birth toa boy. The little one lived 


anxiety ; no one slept but Isabel, who, leaning on her hus-|| that harrowing scene ; there was a spell, a fascination, even|| ment. 
band, dreamed sweetly of her oaken seat beside the river,||in its terrors, that chained them to the spot ; and Isabel, sick || but to receive a father’s first and last blessing, before his 
startled only when the captain's voice spoke in the deep||at heart, with starting eyes and panting chest, looked on. | perfect features settled to repose. And Isabel was departing 
tones of the trumpet and over-topped the gale. A grave was dug near the river, large and deep; and after |too—the loving eye grew dim, the sweet voice low. The 


Suddenly a heavy sea struck the ship astern, and the wa-/)a few initiatory rites, as unintelligible as they were fantasti- 
The shock was tremendous.|/cal, the widow took a formal leave of her friends and de-' 
It may be that she was, 


ters rushed into the cabin. 
Henry bore his dripping charge in his arms to the captain’s|}scended into the chamber of death. 
cabin. She was quite insensible, her loosened hair fell)|stupified with opium, for there was a mechanical insensibili- 
about her jn wet masses, her lips were blue and her whole|/ty about her that seemed scarcely human. As soon as she’ 
frame rigid. Henry chafed her cold hands, wrung the| reached the bottom of the pit, to which she descended by a 
damp from her hair, and gave her restoratives. She opened/| rude ladder, she was left alone with the body of her husband, 
her eyes at length, spoke his name, and laid her head on his!/in a revolting state of decay, which she embraced and clasp- | 
shoulder like a glad child. ed to her bosom, and then gave the signal for the last act of, 

« We will die together,” whispered she, “and though we!|this shocking scene tocommence. The earth was deliber- 
are not God’s favored instruments, he will carry on his good!/ately thrown upon her, while two persons descended into the 
work by other hands.” grave and trampled it tightly round the self-devoted sacrifi- 

And now the uproar on deck became dreadfally terrific ; leone. During this tardy and terrible process, the doomed | 
huge billows burst over the bows of the ship, writhing and [woman sat an unconcerned spectator, occasionally caressing 
spouting and glittering with phosphoric light, while the} ‘the corpse, and looked with an expression of almost sublime | 
lightning darted and flashed over the ocean. The captain, ‘triumph as the earth embraced her body. The hands of her| 
lost his assumed calmness, and his wild oath sounded amid! own children aided in this terrible rite, heaping around her | 
the storm like the shouts of a demon. Isabel shuddered at the cold dust to which she was so soon to be resolved. At 








the impiety which could thus brave heaven, when seemingly | length all but the head was covered in, and her nearest rela- 
so near its final judgment. 
inert and powerless, drifting like a disabled swan on the 
waters. Isabel sat with her hands clasped in Henry’s, her!| 


At this period the vessel was) tives danced over the inhumed body with frantic gestures, 
‘either of ecstacy or of madness. 
Before the termination of this scene, Isabel, who had lin- 


boy was brought to her, his young eyes closed, the discolor- 
ed lips, where the dark touch of death first appeared, bound 
up, and his little hands, the exact pattern of his mother’s, 
ijcrossed on his cold breast. She pressed him feebly in her 
dying arms, raised one meek glance to heaven, then fixed it 
on Henry, who stood statue-like before her. That look re- 
called his flitting senses and kneeling by the bedside he 
threw his arms around her, and bent his face to hers. 

“God calls your Isabel,” she whispered. ‘ What he wills 
is right; but be not alone. Send for Ellen—marry her. 
'!Cease not to labor for the perishing heathen.” A slight con- 
vulsion passed over her face, and the lovely spirit was gone. 

Henry wept not; his soul seemed hardened to stone; he 
placed the babe in its mothers’ arms, and it was a strange 
paneer to lay that little head on her bosom, and twine their 
cold hands together. Night came—his attendants left him 
alone. The breeze that swept through the open doors, 
| waved the white garments of the dead. Henry started; a 
'l burst of wo, a Joneliness most drear and dreadful came over 
him ; he wrung his hands, he traversed the floor with groans 
of unutterable despair, he bent over those pale forms with 
‘clenched hands. What was life, what was duty to him? 






| 
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He must tread the world alone —silence was insupportable. 
He shouted aloud, — 

“Tsabel! Isabel! speak. Speak, my boy —utter a sound, 
one human cry. Oh, death! death!” 

The wretched man threw himself on the floor, and wept 
aloud. From tears followed prayer. The spirit of God de- 
scended and wrapt him in its folding wings, and he grew 
calm. 

Morning came and he was tranquil. He laid his beloved 
at the foot of the garden beneath a tree she loved, the bless- 
ed baby in her arms, and left her there; but when evening 
drew nigh, and the night odors breathed abroad, he sought 
the spot. It was a terrible joy to be there; he laid his face 
to the sod, and listened, as if her voice might answer, and 
the breathings of her heart respond to hisown. He strug- 
gled for prayer — but his lips were parched, and the words 
died away. He felt as if an awful temptation were on him, 
as if God had forsaken him; he lay gasping for breath ; 
dim and dreary shadows flitted before him, wailings as of 
new-born infants passed through the air, mingled with 
gurgling death-moans; he touched cold forms, and they 
clasped him with chill chatterings. He was found in the 
morning in high delirium. 


THE CONFLICT. 


Henry recovered, and returned to his duties — but a deep 
cloud of sadness invested his soul ; loneliness, as of a desert, 
was around him; there was light, but no warmth in his ex- 
istence. As he sat one evening in his desolate abode, a 
keen rush of memory like sudden winds came by him, and 
he fancied he heard a voice, saying, “Be not alone—send 
for Ellen — marry her.” He started; he drove the thought 
away like a guilty thing. It came again and again; it clung 
to him in the midst of duty, in silence, in prayer; the winds 
whispered it; it rose in dreams. He ceased to visit the 
grave of Isabel ; young flowers were springing there, and he} 
knew it not. Impulse ripened to resolution. He wrote to 
Ellen—he told her of her friend’s dying request; he made 
bare the sorrows and wants of his bereaved heart, and he 
asked if she would be the ministering angel to heal its 
wounds. He promised tocherish and love her; and though 
a cloud would shadow their memories, it would be tinged) 
by the hope of aiding each other in the great cause of rescu- 
ing souls from death. 

Henry’s frame of mind, for some time after sending this 
letter, was calm. If his proposal was accepted, the answer 
would be in person, as an immediate opportunity offered for 
Ellen’s departure. But as the time drew near for her arri- 
val, he became nervous and depressed ; he re-arranged and 
improved his residence, and removed every object that di- 
rectly reminded him of Isabel. He never glanced at her 
grave; the shrubs grew wildly on its rank soil, and the turf 
was green. Time flew so rapidly, that Henry sometimes 
caught his breath at the nearness of his fate. He labored in 
every possible shape ; there was a rapidity in his step and 
eye, that showed a hurried mind; he slept littlke—and the 
meanest companion was more welcome than solitude. Did 
he wish Ellen to come? 

She arrived; the conflict between varying feelings and 
motives had almost rent her frame; but she came, shrink- 
ing, sensitive —but loving. Trembling to her heart’s very 
core, she extended her hand to Henry ; he shrank as from a 
basilisk —and uttering a loud, deep cry of horror and dis- 
gust, sank on a chair and wept. Ellen, deeply affected her- 
self, scarcely comprehended the nature of his feelings; she 
too was willing to weep for the lost and gentle Isabel. Hen- 
ry roused himself— but there was a strange and hurrying 
tone of manner that agitated the embarrassed girl. He 
urged their immediate marriage, as his house was their 
only residence; and that evening she became his bride. 

A year, just a year that night, Isabel had died. What 
image haunted the new bridegroom? Not that of the ad- 
venturous girl, who had braved every thing, even reputation 
for him; no, the cold pale form of Isabel was before him — 
and as he glanced at the apartment where the evening breeze 
had stirred her shroud, he shrank from entering, and instead 
of the bridal chamber he sought her grave. Hour after hour 
passed away; a new alarm filled the breast of poor Ellen, a 
stranger and alone. She drew back the curtain of her win- 
dow ; the air was sultry, and bore heavily the odor of night- 
blossoms on its wing. She leaned from the casement; the 
blossoms looked silvery soft in the moon’s rays. Her tears 
gushed forth, for she felt forsaken—and she knew that the 
world would point to her in derision. She heard a moan, 

























deep, wild and piteous, like that with which Henry had 
greeted her, when she had sought him with love’s true confi- 
dence. Oh, heaven! was this the meeting on which her 
thoughts had dwelt with such dreams of hope and tender- 
ness? Why had she fancied that his arms would have en- 
folded and@ supported her? Her brain grew dizzy, and she 
leaned once more from the window. Again that groaning 
shriek met her ear, more wild and fearful than before; and 
Straining her sight to the remote part of the garden, she 
saw Henry, with frantic gesticulations, embracing a grassy 
mound. The truth flashed upon her: he had sought the 
grave of Isabel, rather than her arms. Desolate and broken- 
hearted, she swooned away. 

The morning aroused her to misery. Henry was raving 
in the delirium of a fever, now calling on Isabel and his 
boy, and now shrinking as from some demoniac vision he 
dared not name. A few days passed away, and gradually 
and humbly poor Ellen introduced herself into his apart- 
ment—her eyes down-cast, her voice in whispers —and 
performed the gentle offices of woman’s love. By and by 
the sufferer began to call her Isabel, and stroke her hand 
fondly as it lay by his side, while with the other she smoothed 
the entangled hair on his burning forehead. He listened as 
Ellen talked of Isabel, and showed him her picture, the gift 
of early friendship ; he took the gathered flowers, when she 
told him they were fresh from Isabel’s grave ; she sang the 
hymns they had once sung together, in soft, rich tones like 
Isabel’s — and kneeling by the bedside, prayed that her pure 
spirit might look down and bless them. 

The struggle of reason was awful and mysterious, and 
sometimes Ellen’s heart failed within her, and a sickness 
lice death came over her soul ; then would she go to Isabel’s 
grave, and pray. The soft breeze revived her, and as it 
played amid her curls, she looked like the spirit of hope and 
tenderness — and trode back with a lighter step to that scene 
of darkness and care. 

One day while she read, and thought Henry slept, he was 
gazing upon her, and presently he spoke her name. Was it 
adream? Ellen clasped her hands in eager hope. 

“Ellen,” he said, softly and tenderly. “Ellen — my 
wife!” 

The outcast bride threw herself in intense and trembling 
joy beside him. 

“T have had strange dreams, my love,” he said, drawing 
her gently towards him; “Iam glad you are with me, my 
sweet nurse.” 

Ellen could not speak ; she laid her head on his bosom, 
sobbing in excess of happiness, and Henry wiped away 
her tears. 


THE “STILL SMALL VOICE.” 
A SCRIPTURAL SKETCH. 


BY WILSON FLAGG. 





Original. 





I. 
Wuer Virtue meets the just award of vice, 
And falls on earth a martyred sacrifice, 
She hears a voice that lulls her fears to rest, 
And in affliction makes her truly blest : 
She feels the solace of the pure in heart, 
That from the guiltless never can depart. 
It comes where’er the meek and lowly dwell, 
With cheering words their sorrows to dispel ; 
To yield sweet hopes to suffering innocence, 
And themes of consolation to dispense. 
It brings to those who innocently bleed, 
Supreme delights that all their pains exceed ; 
And whispers in the humble mourner’s ear 
A soothing word that calms all anxious fear: 
It is the “ still small voice ” that greets the few, 
Whose conscience blesses all the deeds they do ; 
Pours in their souls a balm for ills assigned, 
And makes a secret heaven within the mind. 


Il. 
And all who live, where tyrant errors reign, 
And cry for justice from the world in vain ; 
Who toil, in faith, on fortune’s billows tost, 
And sigh for just rewards and blessings lost ; 
Neglected by the world except with scorn, 
And left to languish, blameless and forlorn ; 
Though former comrades bring no healing words, 
And faithless friendship no relief affords — 
Yet memory will a theme of solace lend, 
If peace and innocence your minds attend ; — 
That mercy to the just that heaven bestows, 
Their hopes to brighten, and to heal their woes ;— 


Will call up to your retrospective thought, 

Bright visions of the good your hands have wrought, 
And blend with these, like music to the soul, 

A joyful strain, that will your grief console — 

The * still small voice,”’ that whispers from the skies, 
And grants that bliss your erring fate denies. 


It, 
Lo! where, in presence of the laws, arraigned, 
The good man stands, in shameful fetters chained ; 
The victim of a blind and heediless fate, 
Bound like a knave, his legal doom to wait. 
Perhaps in prison, ling’ring he remains, 
Enduring all the wretched prisoner’s pains, 
Except his guilt, in silence doomed to feel 
The dread of woes his sentence may reveal, 
While trembling for the partner of hia fears, 
Who with his weeping children shares her tears, 
Yet still his heart is buoyant, though he weep 
With bitter pangs, for her who knows no sleep ; 
He has a secret monitor that soothes 
His dull forebodings, and his pillow smooths ; 
And brings a blessing that will ne’er decay — 
Sweet peace, that guilt alone can take away — 
The “ still small voice” that comes his fears to quell, 
And with his conscience whispers, all is well. 


IV. 
Behold that aged semblance of distress, 
Whose home the cares of indigence oppress ! 
She has no kindred now to cheer her lot, 
Or with their smiles to light her bumble cot ; 
Yet still she finds a source of calm content, 
That fills with bliss her lone imprisonment. 
Her sufferings all are outward, but within, 
She feels the joys of those who know no sin ; 
A soul at peace with heaven and all mankind — 
A conscience to no guilty pangs consigned ; 
And willing still in heaven to place her trust, 
Receives the blessing promised to the just. 
No anxious love of life her bosom knows, 
Nor fears of death can trouble her repose ; 
A voice like music from the heavenly spheres, 
Is ever pouring solace in her ears — 
The “ still small voice ” that chants redeeming leve, 
And tells her there’s a recompense above ! 


Vv. 
And when you linger on the bed of death, 
And angels watch, to bear your parting breath ; 
You view the retrospect of former years, 
For deeds of goodness done, to calm your fears, 
Hope stands beside you, pouring on your sight, 
For every good performed a beam of light ; 
And Faith, for every virtue she descries, ” 
Points upward with her finger to the skies! 
If then your memory finds no deeds to rue— 
No unrepented sins and errors few, — 
How soft, how tranquil is your dreaming sleep ! 
What blissful visions o’er your eyelids creep ! 
How like the dawning of a brighter day, 
Seems the meek twilight of your life’s decay ; 
When, as from lips of love, the * still small voice ” 
Tells of past acts that make your heart rejoice ; 
Bids all your lingering tumults cease their strife, 
And hopes immortal waken into life ! 


Vi. 
But what are all the joys that wealth bestows, 
And all the pleasure that from grandeur flows ; 
Though worldly honors at your feet attend, 
And glory’s laurels o’er your brows descend ; 
If there is guilt within, no peace you find — 
Remembered sins forever thorn your mind. 
If conscious guilt be mingled in your cup, 
*Tis loathsome, though “twas nectar filled it up! 
By night you tremble o’er the wrongs you’ve done ; 
By day, you joy not in your laurels won ; 
The eyes of victims you behold in dreams, 
They gaze upon you with revengeful beams ; 
Each day your terrors and your woes increase ; 
You loathe your life, yet shrink from death’s release. 
Your guilt in blackened letters greets your eyes, 
To wake your fears and unavailing sighs ; 
The “ still small voice ’’ but speaks of errors past, 
And calls up sad remorse that must forever last ! 


VIL. 
O then may Conscience ever be your guide, 
And Truth and Virtue in your heuse abide ; 
And hence, though doomed to want and outwerd wo, 
Sweet consolations to your heart will flow ; 
A joy, surpassing pleasure, soothe your wants — 
That joy for which the wicked vainly pants ; 
A gift surpassing riches, be your gain — 
That heavenly gift the worldling seeks in vain. 
Then sorrows come, without the pangs of vice, 
Assuaged with healing beams of paradise ! 
Though gloomy clouds your earthly skies invest — 
A star of promise glimmers in the west ; 
And on the wings of memory comes an hymn, 
Watfted, as from a choir of cherubim — 
A “ still small voice” that bids your troubles cease, 
And in your guiltless bosoms whispers peace ! 
Which to the humble speaks of sins forgiven, 
And to the weary tells of rest in Heaven! 
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CONSCIENCE. 


Original. 








Trane is a guiding light within the mind, 

That dwells alike with all. To high and low, 
To rich and poor alike, unerring way# 

It pointe, Jt dwells within the palace hall 

And in the humble cot. The magnet true, 
Directs the ship, in storm, or calm, across 

The trackiess wave. In pirate’s bloody barge, 
Or merchantman, it holds alike unchanging course. 
So conscience guides the wayward erring heart. 
*Midet dangers thick across life’s troubled sea. — 
An ever glowing lamp, with light divine, 

Makes every breast a sure abiding place ; 

A watchful monitor, it notes each thought 

And word and deed, and gives rebuke or praise, 
As each to good or evi! tends. Its praise 

Is great reward —. a quiet heavenly peace ; 

Its frowns are ceaseless torture, gnawing pains, 
A “‘ never dying worm,” a “ hell within 

The breast,” that renders life a *‘ galling load.” 
But truth and virtue win approving siniles 
(Deceit and falsehood have no favors shown) 
Wherever met, or found, These are her friends, 
And only these — all else she treats with scorn. 
Tis said that truth and virtue only dwell 

In lordly courts and splendid palaces — 

With kings and jords, and favored titled ones — 
The rich and gréat who bask in fortune’s smiles. 
Yet this is but delusion all. The poor 

Man’s joy is found in conscious rectitude, 

In virtue’s praise, and truth’s approving ways. 
The low deceitful wiles and cunning aris 

That mark the course of mammon-bowing slaves, 
He turns aside in high disdain, and thinks 
Himself designed for higher, nobler ends. 

The end of life is joy of nature’s law 

Fulfilled : and happiest he who nearest this 
Great end obtains. The moral law is just 

And pure, and fixed as firm as nature’s are. 

One broke, comes disappointment, sure 

As of the other. Each, to be enjoyed, 

Must be obeyed. We cannot change or mould 
Them to our will, or turn them from their course. 
Unchanging, fixed, and fitted to our wants, 

We but obey to reap the great reward. 

The poor most frequent this enjoy, for they 

Most sure despise the ever raging thirst 

For gold, that conscience sears, and bids to law 
And order just, defiance bold ; that swift, 

Intent its ends to gain, pursues with bold 

And reckless disregard of truth and law, 

And honor too, that guides and forms mankind 
In socia! bands, to live in harmony. 

The wretch who lives for nought but worldly gain, 
And wins his gold by base unhallowed means, 
(As by deceit and falsehood, cheating whom 

He may,) to virtue, truth, and honor, each, 

In dead, though daily prayers are constant said, 
And fastings oft are made. He knows no joy, 
Of real worth, for none he has comes right, 

O; fit adapted to his nature’s call. 

Then say not truth and virtue dwell alone 

With fortunes favored ones, nor yet that joys 
Of purest earthly kind, ne’er grace the low 

And humble cottage of the poor. "fis here 
Fulfilled the wise command, *‘ thy God first love, 
And then thy neighbor as thyself.”” *Tis here 
The golden rule is marked, * such love as [ 

To others show, I ask returned by them: ”’ 

« Or as my neighbor’s good I seek, or do 

Or deal with him, [ask returned the same.” 
Then highly prize what conscience can approve, 
Which is but truth and virtue held secure. D. FP. 


Billerica, Mass. 
———I{z—a[[R[r[—a=_=_]=_=_=_=—=_—= 


NATURAL LOVE OF FLOWERS. 


Tuers are some who look upon the cultivation of flowers 
with perfect contempt. They can see no utility in this oc- 
eupation, and look upon the amateur florist as a lack-a-daisi- 
cal, sentimental character, more fitted to write sonnets and 
read novels, than to act efficiently in the business of life. 
To such the fragrance of the rose, the tints of the lily and 
the delicate formation of the violét are for ever lost ; an ave- 
nue to pleasure open to others, is to them completely closed ; 
a sense, which to others is the source of much pleasure, is 
denied them ; the light of beauty radiating from each bud 
and blossom is shut out trom their minds—for though the 
form and substance of creation be admitted, its soul, its ex- 
pression, never reaches them. 

Such claim to be our matter-of-fact men —atilitarians — 
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are pretty things, fitted to please the idle— pretty things in- 
deed, but mere toys for the young and romantic —they, for- 
sooth, have occupations of more importance than to multi- 
ply and increase such trifles; and from their eminence they 
look down with contempt upon the grown up man who 
|wastes his valuable time in the cultivation of these insignifi- 
cant objects. 

They forget that this world is not a mere matter-of-fact 
'world ; they overlook the truth that the Deity, in providing 
the fruit and the grain, has not been unmindful of the blos- 
‘som and the foliage. He stayed not his hand to mere utility 
las regards animal life ; he bounded not his creative power 
\to the production of food and raiment; he ministered not 
imerely to the actual wants of life, but clad the fields in ver- 
idant green, tinged the fruit with its golden hue, and added 
a surpassing beauty to foliage and flowers. Shall we eat 
‘and drink, and forget his ministration to our moral taste ? 

No one was ever intended for a mere business man, to 
travel, as in a bark mill, in one dull, dreary round —day in 
land day out — month in and month out —to exert every fac- 
julty, with all his energy, in the business of ‘life. Men are 
not created as machines, productive of a required amount 
jof a useful commodity. They have more to do than to earn 
their bread and to eat it; more to accomplish than to strive 
for a higher station, and fill it. Man has a moral nature to 
\be strengthened and educated; he has a susceptibility of 
soul, to be touched or excited, and all this is most quickly 
and easily accomplished, by an attention and constant refer- 
ence to the works of Him who has left, wherever his hand 
has wrought, the marks and types of those attributes, which 
warm and purify and exalt the heart. Without this moral 
culture, man is an animal only, as unlike the being he should 
be, as the mere grain of wheat, fitted to sustain life, is unlike 
the waving corn, in all its richness and loveliness, as it co- 
vers the mountain side. 

Why is it, that those who enter upon the examination of 

the works of nature, in any of her various channels and de- 
partments, become so enthusiastic in their research? Why 
does their ardor constantly and regularly increase with their 
‘knowledge ? Read the lives of eminent naturalists, look to 
\the zeal manifested around you by all who have entered into 
such studies. It does not arise from mere increase of intel- 
lectual power, as affording valuable results to society ; for 
duty here is often discharged from a sense of duty, without 
any ardor of feeling. It is not the force of habit ; for habit 
is more like the chain which binds one to a given course, 
than wings to fly with to objects whica we love. It is be- 
cause there is a natural taste in every man. which, when 
gratified, becomes strengthened and quickened —a taste for 
the magnificent and beautiful objects in creation which can 
never be satisfied, but which carries us onward in our re- 
searches —an appetite which grows with that it feeds on. 

It matters not what department of nature we explore ; it 
matters not whether we examine the earth, look to the mon- 
ster of the deep, or seek the shells of the beach ; whether 
lwe look to animal life or to the vegetative process. — The 
heavy mammoth, the insect floating in the air, the rugged 
mountain, the bright crystal of its bosom, the lofty tree, and 
the simple flower at its foot, afford the same result ; they 
each read to us the same lesson. The paths open before us 
are numerous, yet they all lead to the presence of a God, 
sustainifg and beautifying the creation he has formed ; and 
the florist, in the path he has chosen, will find at each step 
of his progress, distinct traces of the goodness of God, in 
thus providing so bountifully for the taste he has imparted ; 
for not a flower expands itself, not a blossom opens its leaves, 
but speaks to him in language, which, if attended to, will 
jmake him a better and happier man. 








DESULTORY SELECTIONS, 





Farmers. — There is no class of men, if times are but tol- 
erably good, that enjoy themselves so highly as farmers. 
They are little kings. Their concerns are not huddled into 
a corner, as those of the town tradesman are. In town, 
many a man who turns thousands of pounds per week, is 
hemmed in close by buildings, and cuts no figure at all. A 
narrow shop, a contracted warehouse, without an inch of 
room besides to turn him, on any hand ; without a yard, or 
Stable, or out-house of any description; perhaps hoisted 


the most useful members of society ; they believe that they jaloft up three or four pair of dirty stairs, is all the room that 
have great duties to discharge, and have no time to spare to||the wealthy tradesmen can often bless himself with, and 
examine matters of sosmall moment. Flowers, they admit, \ithere day after day, month after month, year after year, he 





is to be found, like a bat in a hole of a wall, or a toad in 
the heart of a stone, or of an oak tree. Spring and sum- 
mer and autumn go round; sunshine and flowers spread 
over the world; the sweetest breezes blow, the sweetest 
waters murmur along the vales, but they are all lost upon 
him ; he is the doleful prisoner of Mammon, and so he lives 
and dies. 


The farmer would not take the wealth of the world, on 


jsuch terms. His concerns, however small, spread thém- 
selves out in a pleasant amplitude both to his eye and heart. 
His house stands in its own stately solitude ; his offices and 
|his out-houses stand round extensively. without any stub- 
‘born and limiting contraction ; his acres stretch over hill 
jand dale ; there his flocks and herds are feeding ; there his 
|laborers are toiling, — he is king and sole commander there. 
He lives amongst the purest air, and the most delicious quiet. 
Often when I see those healthy, hardy, full grown sons of 
ithe soil going out of town, I envy them the freshness and 
jrepose of the spots to which they are going. Ample, old 
fashioned kitchens, with their chimney corners of the true, 
projecting, beam-and-seated construction, still remaining ; 
blazing fires in the winter, shining on suspended hams and 
jflitches, guns supported on hooks above; dogs basking on 
the hearth below ; cool shady parlors in summer, with open 
windows, and odors from garden and shrubbery blowing in; 
\gardens wet with purest dews, and humming at noon-tide 
with bees; and green fields and verdurous trees, or deep 
woodlands lying all around, where a hundred rejoicing voi- 
ces of birds or other creatures are heard, and winds blow 
too and fro, full of health and life enjoyment. How envia- 


|ble do such places seem to the fretted spirits of towns, who 


are compelled not only to bear their burden of cares, but to 
enter daily into the public strife against selfish, evil and 
ever spreading corruption. When one calls to mind the 
simple abundance of farm houses, their rich cream and 
milk, and unadulterated butter, and bread grown upon their 
own lands, sweet as that which Christ broke, and blessed as 
he gave to his disciples ; their fruits ripe and fresh plucked 
from the sunny wall, or the garden bed, or the pleasant old 
orchard ; when one casts his eyes upon, or calls to his mem- 
ory the aspect of these houses, many of them so antiquely 
picturesque, or so bright looking and comfortable, in deep 
retired valleys, by beautiful streams, or amongst fragrant 
woodlands, one cannot help exclaiming that no palace is ar- 





rayed with the blessings that cluster around a farmer's abode. 
— William Howitt. 

ALGIERS IN THE Srrine oF 1837.— A veiled Moorish lady 
requested one day to be admitted to the Provisional Gov- 
ernor, unveiled herself before him, and declared in broken 
French, that she was determined to become a Christian. 
Gen. Voirol, a temperate and intelligent man, inquired if 
the lady was married, and, on hearing that she was not, sent 
her to the Abbe Spitz, whowas quite delighted with the 
prospect of having to baptize the first convert in Algiers. 
Meanwhile a Cadi, a most respectable officer, but fanatically 
attached to his religion, was informed of the circumstance. 
He hastened to the Governor and claimed the lady, declar- 
ing that she had no right to change her religion. General 
Voirol replied, with great moderation, that tohim personally, 
it was a matter of the utmost indifference to what religion 
this lady chose to belong; that the law allowed every one 
to follow that religion which his conscience preferred, con- 
sequently he could not permit violence to be done to the will 
of the female in question. The Mahommedan judge then 
desired leave to speak to the lady, that by words of persua- 
sion he might bring her back to the faith of her forefathers. 
The Cadi and Abbe then began to preach both at once to the 
recreant Moor. They loaded one another with abuse, but 
neither felt offended, because neither understood the lan- 
guage of his antagonist. The eloquence of the Abbe Spitz 
had, however, two powerful anxiliaries against the Cadi. 
The first was, the fondness which the Moorish lady had con- 
tracted for the European manners ; the second, the hope of 
obtaining a Frenchman for a husband. All the arguments 
of the Cadi proved ineffectual. He quitted the field to the 
great satisfaction of the Abbe, whom want of breath and 
words had nearly silenced. His adversary, finding that he 
could effect nothing by fair means, determined to have re- 
course to violence. He sent his tehaioux, or runners, to 
bring the apostate Mahommedan to the hall of justice, where 
preparations were just making to administer the bastinado, 
when the arrival of an aid-de-camp of the Governor prevented 
the execution of his tyrannical sentence. The lady, escort- 
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